omecoming  Sparks  Year 


Queen  Diane,  Floats,  Bali,  Frolics 
Highlight  Out  of  This  World  Event 


iTHDAY  BELLE — Homecoming  Queen  Diane  Stevenson 
lebrates  birthday  same  day  she  was  named  to  head  royal 
sge  for  big  fall  quarter  affair.  Slimaceous,  blonde 
leen  should  think  of  that  figure  before  taking  first  bite. 


Homecoming  for  1957  at  Brig- 
ham Young  University  was  as, 
“out  of  this  world”  as  its  theme! 
suggester,  satisfied  participants! 
and  spectators  report. 

The  gigantic  celebration  stag-  i 
ed  last  October  saw  parades,  a 
football  game,  Homecoming ! 
dance,  the  lighting  of  the  Y,  and 
various  activities  including  re- 
ceptions and  banquets  all  for  a 
joyous  welcome  back  ' to  old 
grads. 

Under  the  reign  of  lovely  i 
sophomore  queen  . Diane  Steven- 
son and  attendants,  Lena  Davis 
and  Vicki  Durrant,  events  got 
underway  with  a gigantic  par- 
ade through  Provo  that  lasted 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Nearly  70  entries,  including 
40  floats  and  14  marching  bands 
from  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
were  present. 

Football  fans  were  thrilled 
with  a BYU  'Homecoming  vic- 
tory over  the  Pioneers  from 
Denver  University  25-6,  with 
more  than  11,000  delighted  fans 
on  hand  that  memorable  Oct.  26. 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  and 
Utah  Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins 
entertained  guests  during  a spe- 
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>ed  Receives  Title  During  Week 


nice  Babcock,  21,  freshman 
Reno,  Nev.,  was  named 
3 of  the  Y for  1958. 
fjj.tendants  were  Cheryl  Arm- 
aig,  18,  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.,  and 
^juyn  Crawford,  19,  Orem, 
le  trio  was  selected  after  a 
c’s  competition  with  campus 
i js  and  the  Belle  and  attend- 

Jwere  crowned  at  the  Belle 
\e  Y Ball  on  March  14. 
sventy  coeds  started  the  race 
the  title  but  were  eliminat- 
fjfollowing  contests  on  cake 
ng  ability,  beauty,  talent, 
:ing  ability  and  popularity, 
iss  Babcock  was  one  of  the 
femi-finalists  in  the  Miss 


America  Beauty  Pageant  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  in  1954.  She 
is  a Cougarette  member  major- 
ing in  speech  and  enjoys  social 
dancing,  water  skiing,  boating 
and  twirling. 

Miss  Armstrong  is  a fresh- 
man sponsored  by  the  Sponsor 
Corps  and  is  majoring  in  human 
development  and  family  rela- 
tions. 

Miss  Crawford,  also  a fresh- 
man, is  a Cougarette,  sponsored 
by  Heritage  Hall  7.  She  is  ma- 
joring in  dramatics  and  is  a 
Women’s  Chorus  member. 

The  Belle  of  the  Y received 
more  than  $20  worth  of  gifts 


from  Provo  merchants  plus  a 
rhinestone  tiara  and  trophy  from 
Intercollegiate  Knights  and  Y 
Calcares. 

Miss  Babcock  was  crowned 
by  Sharron  Benson,  last  year’s 
Belle  of  the  Y.  Intercollegiate 
Knights  climbed  Wye  Mountain 
and  lit  the  huge  block  Y for  the 
only  time  during  winter  quarter. 

Belle  of  the  Y Royalty  was 
crowned  at  the  Friday  night 
“Shamrock  Serenade”  dance. 
They  were  also  featured  on  a 
KTVT  Television  “Today  in  the 
News”  show. 

Miss  Babcock  is  a daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Babcock. 


cial  alumni  banquet  that  day,' 
and  openhouses  and  receptions, 
as  well  as  get-togethers  for  ser- 
vice and  social  units  and  other 
groups  were  held. 

Fieldhouse  Frolics,  a variety ' 
show  of  BYU  talent  was  one  of  j 
the  highlights  of  Homecoming; 
1957,  with  groups  such  as  Y’sj 
Men  orchestra,  Hawaiian  singers 
and  dancers,  and  Orchesis  danc-  j 
ing  group  performing.  A myriad  | 
of  individual  performers  includ-  i 
ing  ventriloquist  Roy  Baumgart, 
baritone  soloist  Bill  Sego,  Bra- 
zilian violinist  Jorg  Kemeny  and 
many  others  brightened  Home- 
coming spirits. 


Quartet  and  trio  competition 
in  Smith  Fieldhouse  was  won  by 
Tokalon  social  unit  in  the  wo- 
men’s division,  and  Delta  Phi 
quartet  in  men’s  section. 

Forty-seven  former  student- 
body  presidents  revived  old 
memories  and  traded  experi- 
ences during  a happy  reunion. 

Practically  every  dormitory 
for  both  men  and  women  enter- 
ed a house  decorating  contest 
with  emphasis  on  the  “out  of 
this  world”  theme. 

Matinee  dances,  a street  dance 
and  a climatic  Homecoming 
1 dance  kr^t  alumni  and  students 
i moving  ouring  the  celebration. 


Dancers  Go  East  of  Sun 
For  Class  Prom-enading 


.ONTEST  CUTIES — Three  lovelier  gals 
llould  be  harder  to  find  anywhere  after 
of  Y contest  judging  homemaking, 


dancingg  and  personality.  Janice  Babcock, 
1958  Belle,  celebrates  victory  with  attend- 
ants Beverly  Armstrong,  Carolyn  Crawford. 


Tony  Pastor,  Four  Coins  and 
Symphonettes  Trio  from  Salt 
Lake  City  entertained  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  at  annual 
Junior  Prom  in  Smith  Field- 
house  East  Gym. 

Plans  for  the  Prom  began  in 
the  spring  of  1957  after  election 
of  junior  class  president.  A prom 
chairman  was  selected  then  but 
did  not  return  to  school  the  fol- 
lowing fall  quarter. 

Keith  Martin  and  Joe  Arm- 
strong were  selected  in  October 
to  be  co-chairmen  of  the  Prom. 
Committees  were  set  up  and 
negotiations  were  begun  to  se- 
cure a band. 

On  March  6,  1958,  Tony  Pas- 
tor and  his  orchestra  were  an- 
nounced as  Prom  entertainment. 
Eight  hundred  tickets,  priced  at 
$3.75  each,  were  sold  for  each 
evening.  Tickets  indicated  speci- 
fic times  couples  went  for  re- 
freshments which  were  served 
on  the  main  playing  floor  of  the 
fieldhouse. 

As  couples  entered  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Fieldhouse  they 
were  greeted  by  a large  black 
mural  on  which  “East  of  the 
Sun,”  Prom  theme,  was  written 
in  gold  letters.  Black  ming  trees 
were  spaced  around  the  inside 
track  of  the  building. 

Directly  across  the  main  play- 
ing floor  was  a large  pond  with 
a lotus  Buddha  floating  on  it. 
Dry  ice  gave  a mystical  effect. 
Another  large  Buddha  made  of 
napkins  put  into  a chicken  wire 
frame  and  sprayed  with  bronze 
paint  stood  against  the  wall  in 

Asian  Flu  Bug 
Visits  Campus, 
Cancels  Events 

Flu  bugs  from  Asia  hit  Brig- 
ham Young  University  early  in 
fall  quarter  causing  panic  in  the 
health  center  and  cancelation  of! 
many  major  campus  activities,  j 

When  over  1400  students  were: 
stricken  with  the  mysterious 
virus,  the  health  center  became  | 
the  most  popular  building  on  j 
campus.  j 

Since  its  capacity  was  ob-  { 
viously  less  than  1400,  health, 
center  sent  the  overflow  back! 
to  their  dorms.  Flu  shots  were: 
rationed  and  only  a few  who 
felt  they  could  stay  up  all  night ! 
during  the  epidemic  and  still  ( 
pass  were  vaccinated. 

Welcome  Back  assembly, 
usually  given  the  first  week  of ; 
school,  took  a back  seat  and  was ; 
postponed  until  the  epidemic 
had  subsided. 

Other  activities  called  off 
were  Associated  Women  Stu-i 
dents  fashion  show,  mat  dances, 
and  studentbody  dance.  Only, 
activity  not  cancelled  was  BYU-  i 
Utah  football  game  in  Salt  Lake1 
City. 


back  of  the  bandstand  in  the 
gym. 

A large  red  shrine  or  tori  was 
directly  behind  the  bandstand. 
Over  the  shrine  hung  a ring  to 
which  were  attached  streamers 
of  crinoline  for  a false  ceiling. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  band- 
stand was  a mural  of  Japanese 
type  art  showing  Mt.  Fujiyami, 
an  oriental  garden  and  silhou- 
ettes of  a village.  Pagodas  were 
used  to  frame  the  two  entrances 
to  the  gym. 

Dragons,  panels  with  Japan- 
ese writing,  lanterns,  and  other 
oriental  motifs  were  used  in  the 
decorations  scheme. 

Fans  imported  from  Japan 
were  given  as  favors  to  couples 
attending  the  Prom.  Since  they 
were  ordered  before  the  Prom 
dates  were  changed  from  Febru- 
ary to  April,  the  original  band 
selected  was  printed  on  them. 

Junior  Prom  assembly,  pre- 
sented Thursday  before  the 
Prom,  employed  a theater-in- 
the-round  type  production  nev- 
er before  used  in  assemblies. 
More  than  100  people  participat- 


Tony  Pastor  . . . leads  band  at 
East  of  the  Sun  dance  event. 

ed  in  the  assembly  as  well  as  20 
third  grade  students  from  Provo 
Grammar  School. 

Story  of  the  assembly  was 
woven  around  an  ancient  Japan- 
ese legend  involving  a couple 
who  prays  to  Buddha  to  send 
them  a daughter.  A prince  comes 
into  her  life  when  she  is  grown 
up  and  complications  set  in. 

Committee  chairmen  working 
under  Martin  and  Armstrong 
were  Floyd  Brown,  business 
manager;  Kay  Stansfield,  deco- 
rations; Mickey  McKell,  pro- 
grams; Mama  Todd,  refresh- 
ments; Louinne  Berry,  invita- 
tions, and  Tom  Stone,  assembly. 
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Student  Dances 
Feature  Events 
Of  School  Year 


Brigham  Young  University 
students  saw  a round  of  dances 
throughout  the  past  year  under 
the  direction  of  Lynn  Hemmin- 
way,  chairman  of  central  dance 
committee. 


First  studentbody  party  was  a 
welcome  back  dance  in  Heritage 
Halls  parking  lot  the  first  week 
of  all  quarter.  Another  dance 
was  “Flu  Fling”  which  celebrat- 
ed the  end  of  the  flu  epidemic 
on  campus. 


Another  major  studentbody 
dance  during  the  year  was 
“Shamrock  Serenade”  honoring 
the  Belle  of  the  Y.  Banyan 
queens  and  Bibler  personalities 
were  announced  at  publications 
sponsored  dances. 


Holidays  provided  just  cause 
for  dances.  During  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  vacation,  ac- 
tivities were  planned  for  stu- 
dents who  stayed  on  campus. 
Spring  ball  welcomed  students 
back  for  the  final  quarter. 


Highlight  of  the  year  was  the 
annual  Junior  Prom  which  fea- 
tured Tony  Pastor  and  the  Four 
Coins.  Eight  hundred  couples 
attended  each  night  the  dance 
was  held. 

Coordinated  by  central  dance 
committee,  social  units  and  oth- 
er organizations  sponsored  mat 
dances,  after-game  victory 
dances  and  other  parties  for  the 
studentbody. 

Because  of  limited  dancing 
space  most  of  the  major  dances 
were  held  in  more  than  one 
place.  Several  schools  in  Provo 
were  used  as  well  as  east  gym 
of  Smith  Fieldhouse,  Multi-pur- 
pose Area  of  Smith  Family  Liv- 
ing Center  and  the  Social  Hall. 

Other  members  of  Central 
Dance  Committee  who  work 
with  chairman  Hemminway  are 
Eleana  Smith,  Dick  Barnes, 
Wendell  Jones,  Olga  Gilbert, 
Betty  Maughan  and  Russell  Rel- 
yea. 


Students  to  Voice 

Opinions  on  Affairs 


Students  who  want  to  get  in 
their  “two-bits  worth”  on  sub- 
jects of  international  interest 
have  only  until  noon  Friday  to 
apply  for  seats  in  mock  United 
Nations  general  assembly  plan- 
ned for  May  8. 

Applications  for  individuals, 
or  organizations  wishing  to  spon- 
sor delegates  are  available  in 
Intercollegiate  Knights  box  in 
Inter-organization  Council  of- 
fice. The  student  session  will  be 
a major  event  of  International 
Week,  May  5 through  10. 


DESTINY  DREAMS — Destiny  fund  committee  workers 
pause  to  dream  of  future  expxansion  plans  for  university. 
Charlene  Tate,  Gary  Lloyd  and  Ted  Packard  think  of  all 
buildings  to  be  constructed  from  funds  collected  here. 


Library,  Union  Bldgs. 
Part  of  Expansion  Plan 


Expansion  plans  for  Brigham 
Young  University  were  reveal- 
ed to  the  studentbody  -February 
7 in  a special  issue  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 


Tentative  plans  called  for 
four  new  multi-million  dollar 
buildings  on  upper  campus  plus 
other  buildings  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

New  structures  will  include  a 
new  administration  building  to 
cost  about  $2  million,  new  li- 
brary to  cost  $4  million,  physi- 
cal education  building  valued  at 
$2  million  and  a commons  or 
union  building  to  cost  $4  mil- 
lion. 

More  than  a million  volumes 
will  be  housed  in  the  library. 
Both  commons  building  and  the 
library  will  contain  200,000  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Both  buixdings  will  be  nearly 
as  large  as  Smith  Family  Living 
Center  which  has  204,000  feet 
of  floor  space.  Probable  location 
of  the  library  will  be  present 
site  of  the  North  Building. 

New  commons  building  will 
be  designed  for  student  activi- 
ties primarily.  Planned  sections 
of  the  building  include  cafe-; 
terias,  student  offices,  confer- 
ence rooms,  banquet  halls,  large 
dance  hall,  bowling  alley  and 
other  student  facilities. 


Administration  and  physical 
education  buildings  will  have 
about  100,000  feet  of  floor  space. 

Physical  education,  athletics, 
and  health  programs  for  both 
men  and  women  will  have  head- 
quarters in  the  new  building  to 
be  constructed  just  north  of  the 
present  stadium  house.  Two 
swimming  pools  are  to  be  built 
also. 


Located  just  east  of  the  sta- 
doum,  the  administration  build- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  needs. 


Construction  of  all  major 
buildings  planned  thus  far  is 
expected  to  be  started  late  this 
year  or  by  the  spring  of  1959. 
Completion  is  scheduled  for 
about  three  years  from  now. 


Already  under  construction  is 
the  $225,000  motion  picture 
production  studio  in  Carter- 
ville,  north  of  Provo. 


Universe  Reporters  Score  Scoop 
WifnessingFebruaryEarthquake 


How  does  it  feel  to  score  a 
scoop?  Well,  two  Daily  Universe 
reporters  found  out  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1958. 

Doug  Evans,  reporter,  and 
Bill  Mortimer,  photographer,  on ! 
the  Universe  staff  literally  had 
the  shock  of  their  lives  when 
they  actually  witnessed  the  birth 
and  death  of  an  earthquake. 

The  pair  were  out  “getting  the 
facts”  for  a feature  story  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  seis- 
mograph. They  had  just  left  the 
basement  of  the  Eyring  Science 
Center  where  the  technical 
equipment  of  the  seismograph  is 
located,  and  had  moved  to  the 
second  floor  where  the  record- 
ing tape  of  the  unit  is  housed. 

Joe  Owens,  curator  of  the 
seismograph  and  member  of  the 
geological  department,  was  ex- 
plaining the  working  mechan- 
isms of  the  recorder,  when  ail 
of  a sudden,  Wham! 

The  floor  shook,  the  walls 
trembled  and  the  needle  of  the 
recorder  went  wild.  Here  were 
the  two  staff  members  right  in 
the  middle  of  an  earthquake, 
actually  watching  it  happen. 

The  earthquake  was  later  re-  j 


c'orded  at  a Mercallic  intensity 
of  5 and  time  of  the  quake  was 
3:52  Vb  p.m.  It  was  centered  in 
the  Provo  Canyon  area  to  the 
Northeast  of  BYU  in  the  Wa- 
satch range  of  mountains. 

It  was  strong  enough  to  crack 
plaster  in  the  Student  Service- 
Center,  shake  the  lights  in  the 
Grant  Library,  and  bounce  the 
press  men  in  the  Y Press  who 
were  standing  on  a concrete 
floor. 

Mortimer  snapped  a picture  of 
the  recorder  while  it  was  ac- 
tually in  action  and  Evans  went 
running  to  the  Y Press  where 
the  Universe  edition  for  Friday 
had  already  been  locked  into  the 
forms.  Immediate  plans  were 
made  for  Evans’  story  in  a page- 
one  makeover  with  a new  en- 
graving. The  paper  was  off  the 
press  at  6 p.m.  with  a scoop 
over  every  other  daily  paper  in 
the  state. 


Published  Monday  through  Friday 
during  the  academic  year  except  during 
vacation  and  examination  periods  by  the 
Associated  Students  of  Brigham  Young 
University.  Second  class  mail  privileges 
authorized  at  Provo,  Utah.  Re-entered 
Sept.  20,  1956,  under  act  of  March  3, 
1879.  Subscription  price  of  $5.00  per 
year. 


Need  Plenty,  But  Not 
For  Budget,  Profs  Chi 


by  Leon  Hunsaker 
Daily  Universe  Writer 

In  view  of  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower’s  approved  $73.9 
billion  budget,  faculty  members 
of  Brigham  Young  University 
have  voiced  their  opinions  on 
this  vastly  important  situation. 

President  Eisenhower’s  pro- 
posed plan  will  exceed  last  year 
national  account  by  $1.9  billion. 

WHY  THIS  INCREASE?  Var- 
ious reasons.  Mainly  because  of 
Russia’s  great  advance  in  the 
race  towards  outer  space  and 
misslie  launching  program.  The 
Military  budget  alone  was  in- 
creased from  $38.5  billion  to 
$39.8  billion  when  Congress 
stamped  its  okeh  on  this  propos- 
ed peace-time  budget. 

According  to  Dr.  Eugene  E. 
Campbell,  professor  of  history, 
“We  can  afford  it.  Need  to  be 
careful  and  not  set  the  debt  lim- 
it too  high,  and  watch  very  close 
when  dealing  with  such  large 
sums  of  money  because  it  is  very 
easily  wasted.  I have  confidence 
that  we  have  men  in  Congress 
acting  as  ‘watch  dogs’  for  this 
sort  of  thing.” 

Dr.  B.  West  Belnap,  director 
of  under-graduate  students,  De- 
partment of  Religion,  said  “keep 
national  defense  up — but  don’t 
become  irrational  and  sacrifice 
everything  for  defense.  Not  all 
schooling  should  come  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  let  the 
local  areas  become  responsible. 
More  federal  control  is  not  the 
answer  to  all  our  problems,  par- 
ticularity budget-wise.  The  fed- 
eral gvernment  should  have  only 
the  means  to  run  the  federal 
government.  Leave  other  areas 
alone.” 

Dr.  Willard  B.  Doxey,  Ec- 
onomics Dept,  professor,  voices 
his  opinion  this  way.  “High,  but 
necessary,  because  of  military 
spending.  My  chief  concern  is 
that  expenditures  will  not  be 
higher  than  the  income.  This 
will  lead  to  deficit  financing, 
which  in  turn  will  be t inflation- 
ary and  lead  us  towards  an  in- 
flationary spiral  again.” 

DR.  RICHARD  D.  POLL, 
chairman  of  History  Dept.,  be- 
lieves that  the  budget  is  “not 
more  than  we  can  afford,  but 
could  becut  back  on  some  non- 
defense spending  — especially 
farm  price  supports.  I believe 
we  shouldn’t  sacrifice  the  whole 


peace-time  campaign  in 
of  defense.” 

Thus  much  can  be  said 
the  new  budget,  everyone 
led  to  their  own  opinion.  But 
thing  seems  to  be  prevalen 
mong  these  few  comments 
Americans  we  should  bee 
cerned  about  our  National 
get. 


Billion  Dol 
Hal  Just 
Nation 


by  Leon  Hunsaker 
Daily  Universe  Writer 


How  much  is  a billion  dollars* 
The  national  budget  dealaM 
billions  of  dollars — nearly  $7< 
billion. 


Next  time  you  find  yoursel  ji 
spending  money,  maybe  25  cq3  3 
or  25  dollars,  try  to  figure® 
how  many  25  cent  pieces  are® 
quired  to  make  one  billion 
lars. 

One  illustration  of  a billioi 
dollars  is:  If  a person  had  st9  | 
ed  to  spend  one  dollar  a min® 
when  Christ  was  born,  he  wc^H 
by  now,  have  spent  nearly 
billion  dollars. 


Or,  if  new  $1000  bills  wen 
stacked  atop  each  other, 
billion  dollars  worth,  w<H  B 
reach  124  feet  higher  than*  fete 
Washington  monument. 


It  would  be  possible  to  plaef 
$10,000  new  homes  on  e^H 
200-foot  lot  on  a line  betv^f 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  pi 
equal  to  100,000  homes,  for^ofi 
billion  dollars. 

Still  another  compadi 
might  be  to  take  one  billion 
lars  and  buy  new  cars  at  $2® 
each.  Such  a figure  as  one  bill 
ion  dollars  could  purchase  e?r 
ough  cars  to  put  them  bum|j| 
to  bumper  from  San  Franc^f 
to  Chicago. 

Realistically,  President  Eise&l 
hower’s  new  $73.9  billion  bu^J 
is  going  to  cost  every  man,  jH 
man  and  child  in  the  Unitec 
States,  (students  included 
$427.36  during  the  year  of  1® 
Now,  how  much  is  one  bi^®  mr 
dol’ars? 
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_ The  master  campus  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
first  Presidency  and  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  as  a gen- 
eral guide.  Specific  locations  of  specific  buildings  may  be 
changed  as  architectural  plans  are  developed. 

EXISTING  BUILDINGS — 1.  Maeser  Building;  2.  Grant  Li- 
brary; 3.  Brimhall  Building;  4.  President's  Home;  5.  Smith 
Building;  6.  Eyring  Science  Center;  7.  McKay  Building; 
8.  Smith  Family  Living  Center;  9.  Smith  Fieldhouse;  10. 
Stadium  House;  11.  Clark  Student  Service  Center;  12. 
Fletcher  Engineering  Laboratory;  13.  Knight-Mangum  Hall 
and  Social  Hall;  14.  McDonald  Student  Health  Center:  15. 
Heritage  Halls;  16.  Men's  Residence  Halls;  17.  Cluff  Plant 
Science  Laboratory;  18.  Heating  Plant. 


BUILDINGS  APPROVED  FOR  PLANNING— 2 

tration  and  General  Services  Building;  21.  Library;  22.  £ 
sical  Education,  Helath  and  Recreat  o n Building;  23; 
Arts  Center;  24.  Commissary;  25.  Student  Commons 
ing;  2T  creamery;  27.  Addition  to  Snith  Fieldhouse.) 

DESIRED  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  FUTURE  (not  yet 
ed — 30.  Auditorium:  31.  Adult  Education  Center;  : 
logical  and  Agricultural  Sciences  Center;  33.  Busine 
ministration  Building;  34.  School  of  Nursing;  35.  All 
Center:  36.  Engineering  Centers;  37.  College  of  EducatiC 
38.  Laboratory  Schools;  39.  Addition  to  Plant  Laborat 
40.  Physical  Plant:  41.  Heating  Plant;  42.  Hum* 
Building;  43.  University  College. 
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Daily  Universe 


j Ma/nsfreef’  Program.  . . 

firings,  Kappa  Debs  Win  Songfest 

Street,  USA,”  was  the  i unit  win  permanent  possession  j Debona ires  take  possession  ofj 
;i|lf  the  1958  Songfest,  of  the  first  place  trophy  in  the;  the  first  place  trophy  in  the  wo- 
rn saw  the  Viking  social  j men’s  division  and  the  Kappa  men’s  division. 

1 Composer  of  the  Viking  song. 
‘The  Bell  of  Cottonwood  Val- 
ley,” was  Dave  Taylor.  Marlene] 
Monson  composed  the  Kappa] 
Deb  song,  “Paper  Boy.”  which  | 
also  won  the  award  for  being  ] 
mcst  original. 


Snow  Carnival  Roster 
Includes  Gala  Activities 


i A total  of  38,700  Americans 
were  killed  in  1057  traffic  ecci- 
I dents. 


In  1957,  2,525,000  Americans 
were  injured  in  traffic  accidents. 


ToKalon  unit  won  second 
place  with  their  song,  “You  Be- 
long With  Me,”  by  Janet  Wel- 
ker, and  Val  Norn  received 
.hird  place  award  for  their  con- 
tribution, "One  Day,”  composed 
by  Pat  Henrie. 


In  the  men’s  division,  the 
Intercollegiate  Knights  copped 
second  place  with  "Forever 
Dear"  by  LeRoy  Gibbons,  and 
“The  Greater  Road,”  by  J)ee 
Woo’ds,  Clayne  Robison  and  Ter- 
ry Forsythe,  won  third  place  for 
the  Gold  Brickers. 

“Cranberry  Corners,  USA,” 
was  presented  by  all  16  units 
that  participated  in  the  Associ- 
ated Women  Students-sponsored 
event. 


SiNc/W  itOiaLiii — tvegmaiu  Couitas  ana  Marilyii  'wood- 
ward, 1958  Snow  King  and  Queen,  smile  for  photographer 
after  winning  contests  which  gave  them  royalty  honors. 
The  students  competed  in  several  snow  events  to  win  title. 


fl?ES  TROPHY — Dave  Taylor,  composer  and  conductor 
oiiiking  social  unit’s  Songfest-winning  number,  accep'ts 
tiiiy  from  Lora  Lee  Brown,  chairman.  Vikings  won  event 
fehe  third  time.  Theme  of  Songfest  was  “Mainstreet.” 


rdents  Gain  More  From  Help, 
Home  Study  Stays  Anyway 

I 


abolished  and  all  study 
ised  by  the  teacher  in  the 

■ol  administrators  across 
tion  checked  by  Interna- 
News  Service  feel  a pupil 
lore  good  from  teacher 


I 
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nh 

to 
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Snow  Carnival  1958,  a gala  j contest  held  at  Timp  Haven, 
winter  carnival  sponsored  by ! Jack  Davis,  an  Athenian,  and 
Associated  Men  Students,  was]  Karen  Taylor,  of  Thea  Alexis, 
won  the  yodeling  contest. 


by  John  Barrow  I ing  no  class  report — and  home 

tional  V/»«rg  Service  Staff  j work  to  be  turned  in.  Supt.  W. 
Writer  | T.  White  says: 

homework  teach  our!  “The  child  entered  in  the  first 
ters  anything?  Or  should  j grade  last  September  will  have 


read  a minimum  of  24  books  by 
the  end  of  the  school  season, 
some  as- many  as  48.” 

Study  periods  during  class  are 
an  american  tradition.  St.  Louis 
high  spools  provide  one  or  two 
50-minute  study  periods  out  of 


irfised  Study  than  on  his,  a six-period  day.  Supt.  Philip  J. 
5ut  homework  seems  here  | Hickey  says,  to  make  sure  “the 
kids  study”  and  to  have  teachers 
eland  schools,  in  the  last  I on  hand  for  those  who  need  in- 
vars, have  increased  the  j dividual  help. 

•j  ikiome  load.  So  have  Seattle,  | Work  also  is  taken  home,  he 
■>d  Omaha,  New  Orleans 
ni  ‘olumbus,  O.  Enrichment 
•ill  is  the  motive.  Yet 
fork  has  been  reduced  in 
City  and  the  state  of 


• ki  >ma. 


Omaha,  New  Orleans  : adds,  with  the  “major  learners” 
— ' getting  the  heavier  load. 

Seattle  supervisor  Frederick 
Graves  specifies  that  junior  high 
pupils  get  one  hour  of  supervis- 
ed study  and  one  hour  of  home- 
work per  day;  and  senior  high 
students,  one  to  two  hours  of 
each. 

Grammar  schools  require 
little  or  no  homework  in  Miami,  i 
Seattle,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  A “limited”  or 
“up-to-the-teacher”  policy  is  fol- 
lowed by  San  Francisco,  Phila- 
delphia and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dr.  Joe  Hall  of  Miami,  where 
homework  begins  in  7th  grade, 
says:  “Parents  of  children  in  the 
lower  grades  are  urged  to  drill 
them  in  spelling,  reading  and 
multiplication.”  No  definite 
amounts  are  prescribed. 


O iver  Hodge,  Oklahoma’s 
education  chief,  explains 
rs  “probably  feel  when  a 
s in  school  for  a full  six 
with  proper  supervision, 
all  that’s  necessary.” 
sas  City  Supt.  James  A. 
t questions  the  value  of 
“adding  work  of  itself — 
any  more  arithmetic  prob- 


1 t cities  haven’t  added  or 
:u||acted.  Atlanta,  for  one, 
against  springing  new 
m a child  to  take  home — 
distant  Supt.  Roy  Davis 
it — “and  stumble  over 
oiling  he  knows  nothing 
<b»  ” Coordination  among 
ief;rs  is  another  effort,  he 
the  pupil  is  not  loaded 
iomework  from  all  his 
j in  a single  day. 
j as  distinguishes  between 
study” — research  requir- 


KELSCH’S 

I For  Finest  in 
j Shoe  Repair 

*1 — Shoes  Dyed  — 

uwfords  Converted  To 
s)  Golf  Shoes  at 

j Hndall’s  Shoe  Store 


successfully  held  during  Janu- 
ary, but  not  before  giving  plan- 
ners near  ulcers  when  snow  re- 
fused to  fall  until  the  last  min- 
ute. 

Tyrolian  Olympiad  was  the 
theme  selected  for  the  week  of 
winter  activities  which  saw 
snow  sculpturing  by  organiza- 
tions and  groups,  skiing  con- 
tests, an  assembly  and  selection  j ments. 
of  a queen  and  king. 

Selected  to  reign  over  the 
week  long  activities  were  queen  | 
Marilyn  Woodward,  a junior! 
English  major,  and  Reginald  j 
Coultas,  a senior  music  major.  I 

They  were  selected  through  j 
competition  in  skiing  and  skat- ; 
ing  ability,  as  well  as  poise,] 
stage  presence  and  appearance.  | 

Provo  merchants  contributed  j 
generous  gifts  to  the  royal 
couple. 

An  assembly  satirizing  a dry  j 
winter  at  Tyrolian  Olympiad 
was  sponsored  during  the  week.  I 
and  the  satire  almost  backfired  | 
as  snow  refused  to  fall  on  Brig 
ham  Young  University  campus  | 
until  the  last  minute. 

When  it  did  fall,  the  sun 
quickly  melted  it,  and  snow 
scu’pturing  groups  were  forced 
to  bring  snow  to  the  campus] 
from  the  nearby  hills  for  the 
sculpturing  contest. 

After  the  sculpturing  was 
complete,  snow  again  fell,  and 
students  laughed  at  nature’s  big 
joke. 

Winter  dress  was  the  official 
attire  of  the  week,  and  students 
attended  class  in  skiing  outfits 
and  colorful  costumes. 

Alpine  club  won  the  tradition- 
al “broken  ski”  awarded  on  the1, 
basis  of'  skiing  skill  during 


Snow  shoe  races,  novelty 
races  and  barrel  stave  races 
were  held,  among  other  events 
to  make  Snow  Carnival  a color- 
ful and  successful  event. 

Topping  off  the  week’s  acti- 
vities was  a gala  Alpine  type 
dance  which  featured  authentic 
Swiss  costumes  and  refresh 


VOTED  NO.  l 
FOR  * 1958 

Mon.  10:00  - 12:00  Fri. 

KIXX  RADIO’S 

“Modern  Sound” 

with 

Roger  Bown 


SHOP  and  SAVE  with  C.  D.  A. 

Save  Everytime  You  Spend  With  A 

Collegiate  Discount  Assn.  Card 

AVERAGE  SAVING  15% 

Follow  your  friends  and  get  your  card  now  and 
SAVE,  SAVE,  SAVE  with  C.  D.  A. 


CLEANERS  10% 

LAUNDRY  10% 

GARAGE  15% 

SHOE  REPAIR  10% 

SERVICE  STATION  50c 

“SARATOGA"  20% 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  15% 

PIZZA  10% 


. 10% 
. 10% 
. 30% 

.10-50% 
. 10% 
. 15% 

. 15% 

FLORAL  & GIFT  15% 


SPORTING  GOODS  

“RECORD  HUT”  

MINIATURE  GOLF  

JEWELERS  

BAKERY  

BEAUTY  SHOP  

SEWING  SHOP 


CONTACT: 

JERRY  EAGLESTON 
FR  4-1825 
G.  BARTON  PAYNE 
FR  3-5714 


MIKE  KIRKHAM 
BOB  CENA 
TOM  PHILLIPS 
DICK  SKOUSEN 


KEN  BENTLEY 
PAUL  CALDWELL 
DAVE  CHRISTENSEN 
MILT  TAYLOR 


PLAN  YOUR  FUN  NOW 


nave  Your  Outing,  Reunion  or 
Party  Where  You  Can  Enjoy  It 

Swimming 


Boating 
Picnicking 
Amusement 


See  You  at  SARATOGA 


Just  22  Miles  North  of  Provo 
5 Miles  Southwest  of  Lehi 


vliofT 
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Annual  Preference  Ball 
Provides  Coed  Selection 


Twenty  three  hundred  Brig-' 
ham  Young  University  coeds  in- ' 
vited  their  “Most  Preferred! 
Men”  to  the  annual  Associated ' 
Women  Students  Preierence 
Ball  Novemher  15. 

Coeds  selected  13  men  as  the 
Most  Preferred  men  on  campus. ; 
They  were  honored  at  a banquet  j 
at  China  City  cafe  and  presented  j 
at  the  intermission  of  the  dance. 

Top  three  were  Webb  Crock  , 
ett,  Jay  Naylor  and  Mtke  Kirk  ' 
ham.  Other  ten  men  were  Jer- 
ry Griffiths,  Lavon  Boyenger, 
John  Kindred,  Wayne  Chamber-  ; 
lain,  Barrie  McKay,  Doug  Hill, 
Dick  Wells,  Hal  Hatch,  Sloan  | 
Hales  and  Larry  Peterson. 

Members  of  the  Preference  j 
Eall  committee  and  AWS  coun- 
cil escorted  the  most  popular- 
fellows  to  the  banquet  and  ball. 

To  accomodate  all  Couples  at- 
tending the  dance  four  ha’ls 
were  reserved.  Ken  Kirkham’s 
band  played  at  Smith  Field- 
house,  Wes  Barry  at  Smith  Fam- 
ily Living  Center,  Fred  Loveless 


at  the  Social  Hall  and  the  Y’s 
Men  at  Franklin  School. 


Balloting  for  men  began  at  6 
a.m.  October  30.  Girls  were  lin- 1 
ed  up  at  the  booths  in  Smith 
Family  Living  Center  as  early 
as  4 a.m.  that  morning.  Ballot- 
ing was  also  done  later  in  the 
■iay  in  the  Smith  Bldg,  and  Ey- 
eing Science  Center. 


Most  Preferred  Men  were  first 
announced  in  the  studentbody  j 
jssembly  Nov.  14.  Ballots  were  | 
sent  by  some  girls  to  mission- j 
aries,  servicemen  or  boyfriends  I 
- 1 home  who  were  unable  to  at- 1 
tend  the  dance. 

Donna  Daniels  was  general 
chairman.  Assisting  her  were  : 
Sandra  Reese,  ballots  and  invi- ' 
tations;  Sharon  Holsten,  publi- 
city; Glenda  Jones,  decorations: 
Mary  Ann  Rutz,  matinee  dances;  i 
Le  Arta  Anderson,  intermission; 1 
Mary  Oveson  and  Myrna  Chris-  j 
tiansen,  banquet;  Dianne  Tolies,  j 
assembly,  and  Dorothy  Howorth.  j 
refreshments. 


. ■ 


Sffll 


TOP  TUNES — BYU’s  most  preferred  hunks 
of  manhood  play  a happy  time  after  hear- 
ing of  their  selection  by  campus  coeds. 
L.  to  r.,  Mike  Kirkham,  Lavon  Boyenger, 


Jay  Naylor,  Barrie  McKay,  Wayne 
buna.n,  Larry  Petersen,  Dick  Weils, 
HilL  Webb  Crockett,  John  Kindred, 
Griffiths,  Hal  Hatch,  Sloan  Hales  at 


('ham- 

it 


Say,  You  CATS  . . . . I 


Do  you  know  the  COOLEST 


places  in  town  to  do  /<(>> 

your  shopping  and 


get  the  MOST? 


The  answer  is  in  .he  Daily  Uni- 
verse Ads. 


Universe  advertisers  are  equipped 
with  all  the  college  students  needs. 


HELP  them  ....  HELP  you. 


Honor  Coundl  Reorganizes  in  ’57-58 


A: 


Main  activities  of  the  Honor  j heart  of  the  problem  which  is, ; meetings  they  meet  at  6 
Council  during  the  1957-58  [ reaching  those  people  who  do  weekly  with  professional  coii 
school  year  include  reorganiza-  ; not  accept  the  Mormon  morals,”  selors  from  the  Counseling  ® 
tion  of  the  Honor  Council  and  said  Kingdom.  j vice.  Those  trained  people 

bettering  of  the  counseling  ser- 1 ft  has  been  suggested  and  fav-  students  professional  advice’ai 
vice  available  to  students.  , orably  received  by  both  the  Stu-  j counseling  help. 

Change  of  policy  this  year  has  | dent  Honor  Council  and  the  Fac- ; r™  , ,•  -x,1 

been  the  frank  admittance  of  j ulty  Committee  on  Honor  that  Through  working  with, 
j problems.  “This  year  we  have  j the  two  organizations  be  com- 
| tried  to  be  very  frank  about  our  i pletely  divorced  from  each  oth- 
| problems”  said  Eugene  Kingdon,  j er.  Hereafter  the  Student  Coun- 
j chairman  of  the  Honor  Council,  cil  will  handle  cases  involving 
NEXT  FALL  quarter  an  ed- ! smoking,  drinking,  and  academ- 
! ucational  program  will  go  into  | *c  cheating. 

j effect  under  the  direction  of  Roy  j THE  FACULTY  Committee 
Howard  and  Joan  Bowen,  coun-  j will  handle  cases  involving  steal- 
cil  members,  which  will  contact 1 ing,  moral  violations,  and  bor- 
every  organization  on  campus  to  j dering  cases.  The  Faculty  com 


better  acquaint  them  with  the 
Honor  System. 

Using  salesmanship  techniques 
this  program  will  help  those  stu- 
dents who  don’t  quite  know  the 
way  to  go  about  putting  the  hon- 
or system  into  effect.  “Still, 
this  will  not  attack  the  real 


A Complete  Outfit — 
Clothes  of  Distinction 


Jayson  and  Exeello  dress 
shirts  and  ties  from  such 
leading  stylists  as  Cavalier 
and  Wembly. 


Ties  from  Shirts  from 

$1 50  $395 


On  you  it  looks  good.  How  do  we 
know?  Our  customer’s  tell  us  so.  They 
like  the  neat  models,  the  way  the 
looks  hold  up  forever  and  a day  in 
Phoenix  and  Timely  suits.  Try  one  for 

From  $4500 


1 


FRENCH 

SHRINER 

SHOES 


mittee  plans  to  change  the  name 
of  their  organization  so  that 
there  will  be  no  confusion  in 
anyone’s  mind  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  organizations. 

This  will  take  place  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year  according 
to  Kingdon. 

A film,  “Your  Passport  to 
Honor”  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Honor  Council  to  further 
show  students  the  functions  of 
the  Council. 

Sixteen  students  serve  on  the 
Council.  In  addition  to  regular 


We’re  hoping-  for  the  best 
for  BYU’s  future  growth 
and  development 


Ferguson’s  Market 

728  North  University 


problems  this  year  the  Hon> 
Council  has  come  up  againsRy  LA 
alternatives  of  action  for^B 
year,  the  Honor  Council^*] 
be  one  of  two  things,  either 
punitive  board  or  a couil 
service. 


if 


r-- 

Iftst 


CASES  HANDLED  this-L 

number  approximately  one  Jiuil 
dred,  which  is  a drop  fronj 
vious  years  according  to  Kin.l 
don. 

In  1955-56  200  cases 
brought  before  the  CounciflHl' 
drop  has  come  about  f roraniB  to 
couraging  students  to  do 
seling  on  their  own.  If  the^Sti  J 
dent  feels  unqualified, 
should  refer  the  cases  to  tl 
Honor  Council. 


Primary  among  the  roles  1 
the  Student  Honor  Council 
that  of  preventing  students  fro: 
getting  into  trouble  Ki| 
concluded. 


1 


In  1957,  1,330  Americansmreijr. 
killed  in  train-car  crashes;! 


From 


$13^5 


nun's  1 shop 

77  N.  Univ.  Ave. 


53.000  Americans  were  iijjut 
ed  in  car-bicycle  mishaflj  ii: 
1957.  


Far  That  Wedding  in  June 


i It  hi? 

: is  i;-„ 

•I  intli: 

IP  jpY 


Ml 


SELECT  YOUR  DIAMOND  NOW 

DAYNES  DIAMOND  EXPERTS  WILL 
HELP  YOU  MAKE  YOUR  SELECTION 


See  Us  For ... 

0 Perfect  Stones 
® Distinctive  Mountings 
* Dignified  Credit 


DAYNES  JEWELRY  CO. 


Established  1862 
SO  WEST  CENTER  PROVO 


port! 

Ml 


£•  ii  a ^ ; 

'e  - : = / 


KWrlfll  TilsQ 
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Wins  The  Wheel 


Why  a wagon  wheel?  This 
wagon  wheel  is  the  traditional 
symbol  of  victory  between  Utah 
State  University  and  BYU. 


the  Brigham  Young  a score  of  14  to  0 over  Utah 
ty  Cougars  won  a foot-  j State  they  were  awarded  a Con- 
le  on  Nov.  2,  1957,  withlcstoga  wagon  wheel. 


Sponsored  by  the  National 
Blue  Key  service  unit,  the  tro- 
phy is  garnished  with  metal 
plaques  of  every  year’s  football 
game  plus  the  score. 


ilTZING  WAGON  WHEEL — Coach  Hal  Kopp  gets  car- 
llaway  by  1957  footballers  after  beating  USU-  for  wag- 
jjieel  trophy  first  time  in  several  years.  Grid  rebuild- 
Brogram  tok  Giant  step  as  Cougars  took  second  to  Utes. 


Utah  State  has  had  possession 
I of  the  wheel  seven  of  the  nine  j 
! years  the  contest  has  been  in; 
existence.  In  1950,  1951,  and: 
1957  the  Cougars  have  held  the 
trophy. 

1 At  USU  the  trophy  is  tied  to 
| the  flagpole  where  it  rested  un- j 
! til  last  year.  At  BYU  it  is  dis- 1 
played  in  the  Eyring  Science; 
I Center. 

Last  fall  it  was  presented  to 
: Hal  Kopp  and  his  team  by  Dal- 
lin  Gardner  of  the  Blue  Key 
1 honor  fraternity. 

Many  times  in  the  past  the 
students  at  USU  have  threatened 
to  take  up  donations  so  they 
could  buy  a wagon  to  go  with 
the  wheel,  but  now  it’s  our  turn 
at  the  wheel! 


*1  Talents  Needed? 


Not  Really  . . . 

i Mo  Aid 


oy  L onard  We’les 
illy  Universe  Writer 
rmake  my  daily  rounds  of  i 
, I am  amused  to  hear 
, murmur  in  admiration, 
does  he  get  around  cam- 
way he  does?” 

= - students  show  even 
imazement  at  my  ability 
ge  people  standing  in  the 
of  the  sidewalk.  In  fact, 

. me  four  weeks  to  con- 
jne  girl  that  I am  blind. 
FAR  AS  I am  concerned 
ire  too  many  fallacies 
blind  people.  First,  our 
l is  no  sharper  than  that 
arwise  normal  people — at 
lot  biologically.  This  has 
roven  over  and  over  again 
trolled  hearing  tests.  Sec- 
we  are  no  more  gifted 
illy  than  other  people,  al- 
blind  people  tend  to  de- 
talents  which  they  have, 
d,  we  don’t  all  need  see- 
e dogs,  and  at  the  present 
dn’t  have  one.  Fourth,  we 
as  a rule,  tend  to  be  clan- 
id  C personally  would  never 
11  inter  into  a society  where 
>eople  live  to  themselves. 

1 FACTOR  that  really 
ne  to  get  around,  and  one 
is  extremely  difficult  to 
1,  is  “facial  vision.”  The 
that  I hold  to  is  that  fa 
ision  is  caused  by  slight 
of  air  pressure  near  large 

e degree  of  effectiveness 
cial  vision  varies  with 
individual.  Some  blind 
le  have  none  at  all,  while 
have  developed  this 
such  a degree  that  they 
:k  out  knee-high  bushes 
paces.  But  facial  vision 
tively  useless  indoors. 


Another  factor  that  every  i and  grab  him  by  the  arm  ana 
blind  person  must  have  if  he  is!  forcibly  shove  him  into  a build- 
to  walk  in  a reasonably  normal  j ing. 
manner,  is  the  ability  to  sense 


direction.  Those  unfortunate  few 
without  it  are  hopelessly  lost  in 
an  endless  circle. 


GOOD  COORDINATION  is 

also  important,  or  the  person  be- 
comes like  a ship  without  a rud- 
der. A person  with  poor  coordin- 
ation, however,  may  be  helped 

with  proper  guidance  All  three , , be  alraid  t„  c on  a 

of  these  factors— facial  v^n,  normal  conversation  while  you 

sense  of  direction  and 1 coord  ma- , R ( h a blind 

tion — serve  me  admirably,  and|r __  ._  ° 


It  would  be  pleasant  to  say 
“Going  my  way?”  or  “Where  are 
you  headed?”  without  giving  an 
impression  of  pity — the  last 
thing  most  blind  people  want. 
Let  the  blind  person  take  your 
arm;  this  allows  you  to  stay  a 
few  inches  ahead  of  him  to  warn 
of  stairs,  inclines  or  curbs. 


...  . « t ,L.,ih  f°r  be  is  usually  interested  in 

without  any  one  of  them  I would  | ^ same  things  yQU  are.  danc_ 

ing,  nature,  politics,  music, 


probably  be  home  in  my  old 
rocking  chair. 

Many  people  also  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  blind  people 
count  steps  when  they  jnove 
from  one  place  to  another.  If 
step-counting  were  feasible,  we 
would  have  to  count,  chart  and 
remember  the  number  of  steps 
from  one  starting  point  to  a 
countless  number  of  destina- 
tions. On  top  of  that,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  this  step- 
counting  from  every  campus 
building,  not  just  one. 

“Should  I offer  to  help  blind  ! 
people  around  campus?  Do  they  | 
want  me  to  help?”  I think  I can 
answer  for  the  majority  of  them  j 

Yes,  we  do  need  your  help. ! 

Many  people  are  afraid  of  offer- ; 
ing  help  in  the  wrong  way,  orj 
they  are  afraid  blind  people ; 
may  react  in  the  wrong  way. 

REMEMBER  THAT  BLIND 
people  are  not  inhuman,  and  if 
one  refuses  your  offer  of  help 
with  a sarcastic  attitude,  there  [ 
are  100  more  who  welcome  it.; 
When  you  offer  to  help,  just  be 
your  natural  self.  Don’t  walk  up , 


pretty  girls.  He  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a set  of  body- 
guards with  bulging  overcoat 
pockets,  filled  with  catnip  of 
course. 

The  feline  garbed  personifier 
of  good  sportsmanship  at  the  Y 
lias  become  the  spirit  of  the  Y. 


drama,  sports*. 


. and  girls. 


‘Socko’  Animals 
Kids  love  animals  made  from 
socs  and  now  there  ape  toy-mak- 
ing sock  kits. 

You  can  make  a menagerie — 
for  example:  monkeys  from  red 
heel  work  socks,  stuffed  with 
old  nylons,  with  button  eyes, 
and  yarn  trim.  Or  teddy  bears, 
kittens,  puppies,  Mama  and  baby 
kangaroos. 


COSMOPOLITAN  COSMO — Cougar  followers  played  an- 
nual  game  of  guessing  Cosmo  identity . At  last  home  basket- 
ball bade,  Bety  Maughn  wa*»  eatannlted  over  audience  on 
elastic  rope  before  being  unveiled  as  1958  frisky  feline. 

Frisky  Kitty  Livens  Things  Up 
For  Basketball,  Pigskin  Battles 

Through  the  years  Cosmo  has 
become  a tradition  at  Brigham 
Young  University  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  spreading 
school  spirit. 

Each  year  one  or  two  students 
on  campus  are  chosen  to  be  Cos- 
mo. Seven  people  officially  know 
the  identity  of  Cosmo  through  I 
the  year  until,  during  the  half- 
time of  the  last  home  basketball 
game  when  the  seqret  is  revealed 
to  the  studentbody  at  large. ! 

Guesses  of  identity  have  ranged  I 
from  Webb  Crockett  to  Pres. 

Wilkinson. 

Two  students  served  as  Cosmo  | 
for  the  1957-58  school  year. 

Betty  Maughan,  a freshman  from 
Burley,  Ida.,  and  Wendell  White,  j 
a junior,  Athenian  member  and: 
a commerce  major,  shared  the 
honors. 

Trained  for  Cosmo  this  year 
was  Arleen  Mulhern  from  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Previous  Cosmos  have  been  a 
librarian,  a Cougarette  com- 
mandant and  everyone  in  be- 
tween. 

Duties  of  every  Cosmo  include 
attendance  at  school  activities, 

Sports  functions,  and  hugging 
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Going  Western? 

Then  Come  To 

NORM’S 

The  Best  Togs  for  the  Best 
Dressed  Western  Men 
and  Women 

182  West  Center  - Provo 


VISCOUNT 

U.S.  KEDS  BOOSTERS 


Now  you  can  enjoy  cool  comfort  and  look 
your  casual  best— in  U.  S.  Keds  Boosters'5. 
Breathable  fabrics  allow  cooling  air  to  cir- 
culate freely.  And  you  walk  on  the  plush 
comfort  of  Keds'  Full-cushioned  Insole. 
So  go  for  a pair  of  U.  S Keds  Boosters. 
Narrows  and  mediums  from  $5.95. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL 
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United!  States  Rubber 


Old  Spice  Stick  Deodorant  is  built  for  speed.  Plastic 
case  is  applicator.  Nothing  to  take  out,  no  push-up, 
push-back.  Just  remove  cap  and  apply.  Prefer  a spray? 
Old  Spice  Spray  Deodorant  dries  twice  as  fast  as  other 
sprays!  Choose  stick  or  spray ...  if  it’s  Old  Spice, 
it’s  the  fastest,  cleanest,  easiest  deodorant 
you  can  use.  Each  , 

plus  tax 
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Serves  22 1 Colleges. . . 

Bibler  - 


Rej  action  So  Success 


©LITHE  AVAN»CAMPUS 


People  who  follow  a cartoon 
series  often  wonder  whether 
they  re  not  looking  at  carica- 
tures of  the  artist  himself. 

In  some  cases  they  are — Mr. 
Mitchell,  father  of  Dennis  the 
Menace,  looks  surprisingly  like 
Hank  Ketcham.  and  Dennis  him- 
self resembles  young  Dennis 
Ketcham  more  than  slightly. 

But  pictures  of  Dick  Bibler 
give  no  hint  that  within  him; 
lurks  the  black  heart  of  a Wor- 
thal  and  an  imagination  weird 
enough  to  conceive  the  sadistic 
1 narf. 


This  isn’t  the  familiar  case  of 
a young  man  going  wrong  in  the 
wicked  environment  of  a col- 
lege. Bibler  drew  his  first  car- 
toon and  received  his  first  re- 
jection clip  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Somewhat  later,  while  residing 
in  the  South  Pacific,  he  did’ 
some  cartoons  for  Yank. 

Unlike  the  sardonic,  publicity 
shy  Bibler,  “Little  Man  on  Cam- 
pus” needs  no  introduction  to 
the  current  generation  of  college 
students. 

Worthal,  his  friends  and  his 
arch-enemy  are  familiar  to 


Cox  Brothers 
SINCLAIR  SERVICE 

303  W.  1st  N.  - Provo 
DISCOUNTS  TO  STUDENTS 


1 people  at  BYU  who  couldn’t  tell 
; you  the  name  of  the  university 
president. 

Worthal  himself  began  as  a 
composite  of  the  most  stupid 
characteristics  of  fourteen  Bib- 
ler-drawn  faces.  His  running 
i battle  with  the  Big  Men  on  Cam- 
pus and  with  Prof  Snarf  have 
just  enough  reality  in  them  to 
remind  students  of  their  own 
experiences,  and  just  enough 
exaggeration  to  show  that  the 
adversities  of  college  life  can  be 
funny. 

One  analysis  of  Little  Man  on 
Campus  states:  “There  is  some-  j 
thing  heroic  about  their  un- 
daunted strugge,  something 
touching  about  Snarf’s  willing- 
ness to  suffer  in  order  to  make 
others  suffer.” 

Contrary  to  the  popular  no- 
tion that  fame  and  fortune  go' 
hand  in  hand,  Bib  is  not  a mil- 1 
lionaire.  He  claims  that  the  in-  i 
come  from  Little  Man  on  Cam- j 
pus  augments  his  teaching  sal- 
ary just  enough  to  permit  him 
to  live  like  people. 

Although  his  cartoons  appear1 
in  221  college  papers,  most  of 
them  are  weeklies  and  can  con-  j 
sume  only  a smail  part  of  his! 
output.  His  ambition  is  to  lo- ; 
cate  eventually  at  a college! 
where  he  can  teach,  paint  and 
draw. 

Bib  has  had  the  distinction  of’ 
having  his  work  censored  by  at' 
least  one  school  administration.  I 


The  paper  at  that  school  car- ! 
ried  one  of  his  cartoons  showing  { 
the  coach  and  his  fami’y  beg- 1 
ging  the  boys  to  put  on  a good ; 
iast-minute  stand,  for  the  sake  i 
of  the  family.  . 

The  editors  and  faculty  ad-  j 
visors  of  the  paper  were  chas-  i 
t s_>d  because  the  football  coach! 
there  happened  to  be  in  just 
such  a predicament,  and  there- ' 
after  LMOC  had  to  be  approv- 
ed before  publication. 

It  is  Wortlial’s  business  to 
step  on  people’s  toes  and  the 
most  sensitive  toes  bring  the 
biggest  laughs. 


(Ed.  note:  This  article  was  re- 
printed from  the  pages  of  the 
F.atiron,  University  of  Colo- 
rado.) 


Young  Rustlers 
Give  Cattlemen 


Theft  Problems 


SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.,  — INS 
Juvenile  crime,  usually  the  curse 
of  cities,  is  casting  its  pall  over 
the  open  plains— but  in  a form 
unique  to  the  Southwest. 

According  to  Joe  C.  Monta- 
gue, legal  advisor  for  the  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  Associa- 
tion, persons  less  than  21  years 
old  are  committing  90  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  thefts  in  the  South- 
west. 


11 IT1^  A SPEDIM.  0UIUT  CCOK-  IT  AAAK&S  IT  HARPER  f XX. 
THEM  TO  RAID  TH'  ICE  POX." 


‘Space  Sailors’  Slmuiati 
Seven-Day  Trip  to  Moot 


WHEN  YOU’RE  GOING  FOR  FUN 


GO  MAN  GO  IN... 


Time  was  when  the  under- 
world of  the  wide  open  spaces 
ran  the  risk  of  a public  hanging 
for  rustling,  but  no  longer.  Mon- 
tague points  out  that  the  noose 
has  been  replaced  with  ten  years 
in  prison  as  the  maximum  sen- 
tence assessed  for  cattle  rustling. 

“Not  only  is  the  punishment 
less  severe,”  says  Montague, 
“but  the  young  first  offenders, 
unfortunately,  usually  get  off 
with  suspended  sentences.” 

But  aside  from  the  compara- 
tively light  punishment,  why 
the  emergence  of  youth  in  the 
pattern  of  this  rangeland  crime. 

“Vicarious  thrills,  a chance 
to  make  an  eary  buck  and,  oc- 
casionally to  obtain  meat  to 
eat,”  are  the  prime  factors  be- 
hind teenaged  cattle  rustling, 
says  Montague. 

The  youthful  criminals  lure 
the  livestock  into  a truck  and 
then  sell  them  to  a cattle  “fence” 
— a crooked  butcher.  Montague 
says  the  solution  to  the  cattle 
crimes  i^  the  branding  iron  and 
public  registration  of  brands. 


PHILADELPHIA,  (INS)  — Six 
navy  enlisted  men — the  nation’s 
first  “space  sailors” — emerged 
grinning  and  in  good  health 
April  22  from  a pressure  cham- 
ber in  which  they  took  a simu 
lated,  seven-day  trip  to  the 
moon. 


The  volunteers,  clad  in  bright 
orange  space  suits,  had  been 
crowded  into  a silver,  two-com 
partment  cylinder  at  the  Phila 
delphia  navel  base  for  168  hours. 
They  came  out,  blinking  at 
flashbulbs,  at  1:14  p.m.  (EST). 
j Except  for  a brief  instant 
I when  an  air  hose  leak  forced  a 
i break  in  radio  silence,  the  men 
j had  been  out  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world. 

! They  theoretically  traveled  at 
j 20,000  miles  an  hour  and  cover- 
! ed  3,300,000  miles,  living  in  an 
| atmosphere  of  55  percent  oxy- 
j gen  contrasted  to  the  normal  20 
per  cent  at  sea  level, 
j The  space  men,  who  were 
| given  chest  X-rays  upon  being 
released  from  the  chamber,  are: 


Parachute  rigger  chief  iFo 
rest  V.  Miller,  of  Swedelan 
Pa.;  and  five  hospital  corMi 
— Meredith  H.  Radcliff,  Norri 
town,  Pa.;  Gene  D.  Melra] 
Danville,  111.;  Thomas  W.  Him 
Pittsburgh;  Ronald  G.  Campbo 
Warren.  O.,  and  Charle»| 
Hayes,  Detroit. 


«!( 


Their  feat  brought  high  prai: 
from  Capt.  Charles  F.  Gell,  d j 
rector  of  the  air  crew  equi^H  s 
laboratory  in  the  navel  air  nu  ^ 
terials  center.  He  declared® 
men  had  made  a significant®!  |j. 
tribution  to  the  study  of  the  cl 
matology  of  space  cabins. 

Said  Captain  'Gell: 

“The  fact  that  these  sixij 
Jived  calmly  under  extremel 
rugged  circumstances  wher 
man  gratification  was  great!  i 
reduced,  maintaining  stoicisi  f 
and  showing  little  sign  of.^ne 
tation  demonstrates  a pj§w  ? 
value  of  training,  discipline!® 
motivation  in  future 
flights.” 
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|J uiiding  Block. . . 

eitists  Get  Glimpse  of  Smallest  Atomic  Element 

tinn  in  San  Francisco  that  “the  was  on  Sept.  10.  1942.  at  Chi-  nended  in  a solution  in  the  Ber- 


bi  ieorge  Rhodes 

lANCISCCO  — INS  — 
glimpse  of  nature’s 
uiiding  block”  atom- 
— Berkelium — was  a- 
iril  13  by  University 
Lia  scientists  in  Ber- 

Ifc 

T.  Seaborg,  Nobel 
ig  UC  professor  of 
announced  the  a- 
He  told  the  Amer- 
il  Society  conven- 


tion in  San  Francisco  that  “the 
'ast  step  of  the  experiment  in- 
volving positive  identification  of 
Berkelum  was  completed  last 
Sunday.” 

EABORG,  presiding  as  chair- 
man of  a symposium  on  the  new 
elements,  also  credited  his  Berk- 
eley associates,  B.  B.  Cunning- 
ham and  Stanley  G.  Thompson, 
for  the  achievement.  Cunning- 
ham was  the  first  person  in  his- 
tory to  isolate  plutonium.  That 


servation  Wizzards 
ck  Water  Problem 


Len  Snyder 

IANCISCO  — INS  — 
next  10  years,  man- 
ihave  solved  the  age- 
n of  how  to  get  plenty 
|t  fresh  water, 
the  prediction  of  a 
nationally-recognized 
conversion  experts 
-iding  the  American 
ii#3ociety’s  national  con- 
fc  San  Francisco. 
MQUERING  thef  resh 
h Brier — which  is  now  on- 
uoUdc,  not  scientific — the 
n>resee  the  possibility 
g vast  desert  regions 
iion  at  relatively  low 


the 


jhr,  salt  water  from  the 
, Jbrted  into  fresh  water 
h]j)iped  into  water-defic- 
11  would  mean  the  end 
H'.ts  thae  have  plagued 
penturies. 

BJORKSTEN,  chair 
iLwater  conversion  sym 
tjit  the  conference  of 
IL-nists  and  chemical  en 
Hipined  that  dams  may 
Big  of  the  past  within 
Jjten  years.  He  pointed 
Bwhile  some  dams  may 
ill  for  flood  conrtol,  ev- 
Uwer  potential  of  falling 
jtikely  to  be  replaced  by 
Bans  10  years  hence. 

,j  ;en  an  dthe  other  sym- 
ui  pcperts  agreed  that  once 
c<  oarrier  is  overcome  that 
■ 1 ;ks  the  large-scale  ec- 
onversion  of  salt  water 
Jh  water,  there  will  be 
i for  today’s  vast  and 
! networks  of  dammed 
nals,  pipe  lines  and 
jjor  water  storage  and 
S;ation,  such  as  those  in 


Amino-Salicylic  Acid) 
control  of  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Doub  said  thiobin  would 
do  the  same  job  as  20  to  40 
Pas  pills  on  l/10th  to  l/20th  of 
that  dosage. 

“A  SORT  of  super  penicilin” 
which  Drs.  W.  D.  Celmer  and 
F.  A.  Hochstein  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  said  is  active  against  a 
wide  sprectrum  of  bacteria.  The 
new  antibiotic  is  Triacetylole- 
andomycin.  * 

A new  indelible  ink  for  print- 
ing instructions  on  life  rafts  and 
other  survival  equipment.  Re- 
search chemist  Herbert  Ezekiel 
of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  said  the  quick 
drying  ink  is  not  affected  by 
salt  water,  has  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  material  it  labels  and  is 
not  deteriorated  by  handling  or 
weather. 


was  on  Sept.  10,  1942,  at  Chi 
cago. 

Dr.  Seaborg,  a tall  Lincoln- 
esque  frame  of  a man,  said  the 
first  visible  sample  of  Berkel- 
ium— element  97  in  the  atomic 
scale — weighed  about  one  fifteen 
hundredth  of  a grain  of  salt,  and 
a salt  crystal  weighs  only  50 
micrograms. 

“This  was  the  smallest  amount 
in  history  involved  in  the  meas- 
urement of  a chemical  element,” 
he  added. 

BERKELIUM  was  finally  is- 
olated and  identified  in  a con- 
tinuous program  that  took  more 
than  five  years  to  complete.  The 
new  element,  he  reported,  has  a 
half-life  of  280  days. 

On  the  significance  of  the 
proof  that  Berkelium  actually 
exists,  Seaborg  had  this  to  say: 
“Positive  identification  of 
Berkelium  has  added  a great 
deal  to  our  knowledge  of  atom- 
ic and  nuclear  structure.” 

While  discovery  of  elements 
hawing  atomic  weights  up  to 
102  already  have  been  reported, 
none  beyond  97  have  been  prov- 
en by  chemically  visible  meth- 
ods. They  have  been  partially 
identified  by  the  nature  of  their 
radiation  so  far. 

“It  does  not  appear  that  it  will 
ever  be  possible,”  Seaborg  told 
the  chemists,  “to  isolate  visible 
or  weighable  quantities  of  any 
element  with  atomic  numbers 
greater  than  99.” 

THE  VALUE  of  the  mere 
speck  of  Berkelium — now  sus- 


pended in  a solution  in  the  Ber 
keley  reactor — is  fantastic  if  • 
figured  in  dollars. 

To  produce  one  pound  of  it  in 
equipment  built  specifically  for 
the  purpose,  Dr.  Seaborg  estima- 
ted would  cost  $10,000,000,000. 
000,000,000,000,000,000,  or  10 
quadrillion  dollars. 

“Positive  identification  of 
Berkelium,”  said  Seaborg,  “has 
added  a great  deal  to  our  know- 
ledge of  atomic  and  nuclear 
structures.” 
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* LIFE  JACKETS 

* FLYING  SAUCERS 

* BEACH  UNBRELLAS 
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r«  WANT  ADS 


Curriculum  of  U.S.  High  Schools 
Lags  Behind  Foreign  Education 


m 


noteable  scientific 
•s  reported  at  the  con- 
inolude: 

i drug  which  has  been 
muscles  by  de- 
the  central  nervous  sys- 
a leviate  muscle  spasm 
with  anxiety  tension 
irthritis  and  such  neu 
ailments  as  bursitis,  low 
...  and  stiff  neck. 

DRUG,  known  chemical 
llormethazanone  has  al- 
>ved  effective  in  clini- 
according  to  Dr.  Alex 
Surrey  of  the  Sterling 
>p  Research  Institute  of 
■,  N.Y. 

new  drug,  Thiobin, 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Doub 
Parke,  Davis  Research 
ories  as  an  apparent  id- 
lacement  for  Pas  (Par- 


by  Doug  Hardy 
Daily  Universe  Writer 

Foreign  students  attending 
Brigham  Young  University  are 
often  shocked  by  statements 
from  their  American  friends 
such  as  this:  “The  United  States 
won  World  War  II  single-hand- 
ed!” or  “Doesn’t  Canada  s par- 
liament convene  in  London?” 
Probably  accounting  for  this 
apparent  lack  of  general  know- 
ledge is  the  deficient  curriculum 
offered  in  United  States  schools 
when  compared  with  that  found 
in  foreign  schools. 

IN  THE  STATE  of  Washing- 
ton, students  at  the  high  school 
level  must  know  only  about  the 
history  of  Washington  as  a state. 
At  Provo  High  School  students 
study  only  American  history  and 
cultures  of  ancient  civilizations. 

In  contrast,  most  European 
and  Canadian  schools  demand 
exhaustive  study  of  current  ev- 
ents and  politics,  with  often  25 
per  cent  of  their  grade  based 
upon  these  things.  In  foreign 
schools  there  are  fewer  elective 
courses  offered  by  which  stu 
dents  are  able  to  choose  a sub 
ject  they  like  more  than  they  do 
international  relations. 

HOWEVER,  is  there  a notice 
able  difference  in  the  abilities 
of  these  students  on  the  univer- 
sity level?  Dr.  Melvin  Mabey, 
Political  Science  Dept.,  and  Dr. 
Eugene  Campbell  of  the  History 
Dept,  find  no  noticeable  differ- 


ence in  their  classes. 

However,  Dr.  Mabey  said  that 
the  “European  educational  sys- 
tem helps  students  to  better  ap- 
preciate the  world  as  a whole,” 
and  that  they  have  to  know  more 
about  the  world’s  problems  be- 
cause “they  are  closer  to  the 
heart  of  them.” 


NOW!  Lowest 
air  fares  ever 
to  all  Europe 


GOING  ON  A 
MISSION? 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  HELP 
YOU  SELECT  YOUR 
MISSIONARY  WARDROBE 

. Specially  Purchased 
Missionary  Wardrobe 

2.  ICg0  MISSIONARY 


DIS- 


COUNT 


3.  Our  LDS  Personnel 
Some  of  Them  Returned 
Missionaries  to  Advise  You 

4.  Introduction  Letters  from 
Mission  Presidents  on  File — 


245  N.  University 


n Pan  Am  now  introduces  new  Clipper* 

Thrift  Service.  This  new  economy-class  service  lets 
you  fly  to  Europe  for  20%  less  than  tourist  fares, 
saving  $11340  round  trip.  (See  box  below  for  new 
fares.) 

Clipper  Thrift  Service  offers  complimentary  sand- 
wiches and  light  beverages  plus  full  luggage  allow- 
ance of  44  pounds.  And  every  mile  of  your  trip  is 
flown  and  serviced  by  the  most  experienced  crews 
in  the  world. 

New  Clipper  Thrift  Service  is  available  from  the 
East  Coast  (New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia); 
the  Midwest  (Chicago  and  Detroit);  and  also  from 
the  West  Coast  (Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  Seattle)  over  the 


fast  new  Polar  Route. 


m 


Typical  Round-Trip  Clipper  Thrift  For« 
East  Coast — Romo  $582*0 
Midwest — London  50350 

West  Coast— Paris  697*0 
It  you  wish,  pay  only  10%  down  on  Pan  Ain's 


Pay-later  Man— the  balance  monthly. 


For  information  or  reservations, 
call  your  Travel  Agent  or  Pan  American 

— 53  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


WORLD'S  MOST  EXPERIENCED  AIRLINE 


IAYLOR  AUTO 

iDGE  PLYMOUTH 


Repairs  at  \ 
Reasonable  Prices 


W.  3rd  South  - Provo 

:IHour  Towing  Service 


ALL  UTAH-REGISTERED  CARS  MUST  BE 
INSPECTED  BY  MAY  1,  1958 


CLAYSON  & RICHINS 

275  South  University 


Seiberling  Tires 

Vulcanizing  and 
Retreading 

1 Motor  Tune-ups 


OYER  GARAGE 

1 15  East  1230  North 


:pert  Motor  Tune-up 
DY  AND  FENDER 
ND  CAR  PAINTING 


ASHTON  CHEVROLET 


FOR  YOUR  STATE 
INSPECTION 


170  North  1st  West,  Provo 


TELLURIDE  MOTOR 

Authorized  Ford  Dealer 

OFFICIAL  INSPECTION 
STATION  #103 

Corner  2nd  South  at  Univ. 


SEE 

UNITED 

SALES  and  SERVICE 


470  West  1st  North 
TODAY  FOR  YOUR 

AUTO  INSPECTION 

Your  Provo 

Pontiac  - Cadillac  Dealer 


WHILE  HAVING  YOUR 
CAR  INSPECTED— 


TEST  DRIVE  THE 
SWEDISH  SENSATIONAL 

VOLVO  at 

L&M  MOTORS 

461  West  3rd  South,  Provo 
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Educator  Visits  Russian  School 


by  William  W.  Brickman 
Professor  of  Education, 
New  York  University 


are  available  for  the  professors,  j The  physical  appearance  of 
The  total  enrollment  of  the! the  tremendous  science  building 
. university  is  30,000  students,  al- ! 011  Lenin  Hill  is  very  impres- 

How  well  trained  is  the  upper;  most  evenly  divided  between  the;  sive.  It  has  large  lecture  halls. 


crust  of  Soviet  education?  A vis-:  sexes,  and  they  are  taught  by  _ 
it  to  Moscow  State  University  j staff  of  900.  About  80  percent  of 
provides  some  clear  ideas  on  the  students  get  funds  or  sti- 
this  important  subject.  | pends  of  300  to  500  rubles  a 

THE  UNIVERSITY  lias  some  mond?  (S15  to  $125  at  the  offi- 
bu™ng™ ™*e  it 
but  its  main  center  of  attraction  S ‘°  Carry  °n 

is  the  skyscraper  on  Lenin  Hills  I the  studies. 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This1  EXCELLENT  students  may 
structure,  built  in  1953,  houses  receive  from  the  university  as 
six  faculties  or  departments  of;  much  as  700  rubles  ($175)  a 
science:  geology,  geography, 1 month.  Apart  from  the  Soviet 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, : citizens,  the  university  also  ! 
and  biology  and  soils.  About!  trains  more  than  1,500  foreign 
half  of  the  science  students  live , students  who  represent  60  na- 
in  the  dormitories.  Apartments  I tionalities  in  31  countries. 


2,000-seat  assembly  hall  for 
academic  ceremonies  and  for 
concerts,  a student  theatre,  five 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools, 
1,700  laboratories,  many  large 
and  small  libraries  and  other 
conveniences  for  professors  and 
students. 


Women’s  Colleges  Old  H 
Predict  0.5,  Statisticians 


After  visiting  the  univer- 
sity, I was  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  dead  serious 
about  higher  education.  It  may 
cut  corners  and  save  money  in 
other  directions,  but  it  pours 
funds  lavishly  into  its  univer- 
sities. 


(ACP) — The  US.  is  in  store  gists  provide  the  answer:  coedu 


for  a facelifting  and  women’s 
colleges  may  get  wiped  away 
with  the  wrinkles. 

Twenty-five  years  from  now 
the  United  States  will  be  a dif- 
ferent place  to  live  in.  Fuel-in- 
jection-. TV  teachers,  nuclear 
trains  and  a trillion-dollar  econ- 
omy will  be  old  hat.  By  1983 
time  and  distance  will  have 
shrunk  to  almost  nothing. 


cational  colleges. 


Will  women’s  colleges  be  in 
the  same  spot?  Statisticians  pre- 
dict that  they’ll  at  least  be  well 
on  the  way  out.  If  women’s  col- 
leges are  becoming  extinct  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  to 
take  care  of  the  10  million  pos- 
sible women  students.  Sociolo- 


Psychology  Dr. 
Gives  Facts  on 
Mental  Health 


If  this  preview  is  in  focus 
women’s  colleges  can  look  to  a 
short  future.  But  is  it  in  focus? 
The  Rev.  Gerald  Desmond,  so- 
ciology teacher  at  St.  Martin’s 
college  in  Olympia,  Wash., 
thinks  they’re  looking  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 
“Women’s  colleges  will  in- 
crease,” he  sayg. 


His  main  point  links  up  with 
social  behavior  in  the  next  quar- 
ter-century. He  notes  that  social 
patterns,  which  are  in  the  “do- 
it-yourself”  stage  now,  will  un- 
dergo some  plastic  surgery. 

“People  are  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  of  social  be- 
havior all  the  time,”  he  said. 
“They’re  looking  to  college  wo- 
men to  put  their  best  foot  for- 
ward and  take  the  lead  in  set- 
ting a pattern.  They  expect  a 
college  woman  to  know  what  to 
do  when.” 


During  my  stay  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, it  was  impossible  to  see  all 
types  of  professional  schools. 
However,  I did  manage  to  spend 
much  time  in  two  teachers’  col- 
leges. 


As  I entered  the  Lenin  Peda- 


l# 


understand  the  language,  but  hellish,  but  he  often  had'w 
cannot  converse.  No  one  of  the  I following  my  simplified  w ■ 
administrative  staff  could  speak  j 


foreign  language. 

I MET  SEVERAL  students  j 
who  had  studied  five  years  of  aj 
foreign  language,  such  as  Ger- 
man, French,  or  English,  in  the 
ten-year  school  and  then  con- 
tinued it  in  this  institute.  Not 
one  could  speak  the  language. 
A senior  student  who  acted  as 
school  photographer  spoke  fair-! 
ly  well  after  ten  years  of  Eng-  j 


Theatre  Group 
Produces  Plays 
After  40  Years 


In  the  vast  Lenin  toj 
ium,  with  quotations  by  L( 
and  Stalin  on  the  walls,  ai 
structor  was  lecturing  f 
first-year  class  on  the  big 
of  the  Communist  party, 
spoke  slowly  and  clearly 
looked  directly  at  his  ai 
ence.  The  students  wrote  d< 
his  words  with  the  greates 
care  and  kept  their  eyes  gl 
to  their  notebooks.  There 
no  distraction,  not  even 
cause  of  the  foreign  visitor 


gogical  Institute  in  Moscow, 
was  greeted  by  huge  statues  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  as  well  as  by 
banners  commemorating  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution.  This  institu- 
tion trains  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  instructors 
for  the  lower  teachers’  institutes. 


NEW  YORK,  (INS)— The  The- 
atre Guild  began  producing 
Broadway  plays  40  years  ago 
with  “arty”  ideas — and  in  do- 
ing so  has  produced  some  of 
New  York’s  biggest  box  office 
successes. 


IT  HAS  4,000  students,  90  per 
cent  of  whom  are  young  women. 
These  young  women  were  seri- 
ous-looking, plainly  dressed, 
without  makeup. 


The  producing  outfit,  which 
has  won  eight  Pulitzer  prizes 
to  prove  the  merits  of  its  pro- 
ductions, also  had  a wide  range 
of"  interests.  The  Guild  produc- 
ed Shapespeare  and  Shaw;  “Ok- 
lahoma!”, the  long-run  record 
holder,  a radio  program  and 
dramatic  television  show. 


THE  VISITS  to  the  unive 

and  the  teachers’  institutes: 
it  clear  to  me  that  the  TJ.S 
is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  I 
er  and  professional 
The  authorities  are  very  ( 
ful  that  the  students  they  $ 
should  have  not  only^Ht  f 
ability,  but  also  de^H  M 
Communism.  The  workflon 
the  higher  institutions^*  j 
train  not  merely  speci^H  3 
specialists  who  are  idc>^H  >1 
reliable  and  trustworthy^  1 


The  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
Pedagogy,  Prof.  Alexander  Ste- 
panov, showed  me  the  school’s 
facilities  and  answered  our 
questions  about  the  program. 
The  basic  core  of  required  read- 
ing for  all  future  teachers  is  the 
writings  by  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin, 
and  other  “educators.” 


Prof.  Stepanov  once  studied 
German  and  can  still  read  and 


The  theatre  was  very  differ- 
ent 40  years  ago,  according  to 
Lawrence  Langner,  co-founder 
of  the  Theatre  Guild  with  his 
wife,  Armina  Marshall,  and 
Theresa  Helburn.  Langner  said: 
“The  theatre  then  was  very 
much  like  ‘B’  movies  today.  It 
was  a medium  purely  for  enter- 
tainment, with  the  exception  of 
Arthur  Hopkins’  management.” 
The  Guild  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a group  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players,  where 
Katharine  Cornell  got  her  start. 


SPRING  SPECIA 


1— 8x10  B.W. 

2— 3x5  B.W. 

6 — Wallet  size 


Only  IK 


Last  Day  — Make  Your 
Appointment  Today. 


DENVER,  (ins)— Dr.  Hallack 
H.  McCord,  Colorado  psycholo- 
gist and  social  scientist,  says  a 
vast  number  of  mentally-retard- 
ed children  who  need  special 
education  are  not  receiving  it. 

In  an  interview  with  Inter- 
national News  Service,  McCord 
said  home  teaching  is  the  ans-, 
wer  for  many  of  these  children. 
The  interview  follows: 

Question  — Can  specialized 
home  teaching  really  help  the 
retarded  child? 


He  explained  that  sororities 
can’t  do  a complete  job  because 
their  social  and  intellectual 
ideals  aren’t  up  to  par  with 
those  of  women’s  colleges. 


Double-play! 


wear 


the 


Answer — “Literally  thousands 
of  mentally  handicapped  young- 
sters could  be  helped  by  home 
teaching,  if  parents  only  had  the 
information  on  what  to  do.” 


Q.  What  should  a parent 
teach? 

A.  “Try  to  estimate  what  the 
child  likely  can  learn  and  what 
he’ll  need  to  know.  Teaching 
how  to  zip  a zipper  or  button  a 
button  may  be  more  important 
than  wasted  effort  on  what  could 
be  futile  attempts  for  some  in 
trying  to  teach  the  child  to  read 
and  write.” 


“Besides,”  he  stated,  “women 
just  plain  aren’t  about  to  give 
up  their  colleges.  They  like 
them.  Their  parents  like  them. 
Women  enjoy  being  exclusive.” 

College  women  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  getting  the  MRS  in! 
the  future  either.  There  will 
stiTl  be  one  million  more  men 
than  women  between  20  and  24 
in  the  1980s. 

“You’ll  never  now  how  inse- 
cure men  are  in  this  modern 
world,”  Father  Desmond  re- 
marked. “They  don’t  want  to 
compete  with  you  any  more  than 
you  want  to  compete  with  them. 
More  important  than  that,  the 
classes  are  smaller  and  geared  to 
fe  \ inine  careers  in  a women’s 
college.” 


ARROW 


Bi-Way  Sport  _ 
open  or  closed 


Either  way,  it’s  smart  strategy'.  The 
Bi-Way’s  exclusive  Arafold  collar 
looks  as  good  as  it  feels  (has  stays  to 
keep  it  trim  and  neat).  Perfect,  too, 
wjien  worn  with  a tie.  And  the  cool 
open-weave  fabric  is  yours  in  a smart 
stripe  or  basket  weave.  Long  or  short 
sleeves.  From  $4.00.  Cluett.  Peabody 
& Co.}  Inc. 


SPECIAL 


Q.  But,  doctor,  if  the  child  can 
learn  to  read  a little,  what  read- 
ing words  should  be  stressed? 

A.  “Generally  words  he’ll 
need  most  vitally  to  know.  Such 
terms  as:  men,  women,  stop,  go, 
danger.” 
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ONLY! 
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| HAVING  A SOCIAL,  * 
% DINNER  OR  DANCE?  I 


LET  US  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT 
FOR  YOU 


{We  go  anywhere,  anytime) 

BART’S 

CATERING  SERVICE 

Phone  HU  9-6302 


RENTS  A BEAUTIFUL 
1957  MODEL  SEDAN 


For  Reservations 
Call  FR  3-9500  or 
AC  5-1645 


ASHTON 
AUTO  RENTAL 

175  N.  100  W.  - Provo 


Pick  a winner  from  our 
ARROW  Bi-Way  Sports 


They’re  the  world’s  most  comfortable  shirts 
. ■ . particularly  when  the  heat’s  on.  Miebty 

Tl'fZ  f,’  t0°'  Y°U’11  find  thelr  convertible 
Arafold  collars  and  airy  fabrics  come  in  many 
smart  patterns.  y 
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